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who though surprised at the message, waited upon him, 
and begged to be honoured -with his lordship's commands. 
" I sent for you," says Bob, "to beg you to recommend 
to me some able parson, whose advice I might safely take 
in regard to the necessary settlements respecting the future 
welfare of my soul, which I fear will be shortly ejected 
from my body." " My lord," replied the Marquis, " I am 
surprised at the question; as chancellor, your lordship 
hash-ad the disposal of much church preferment, which 
doubtless you always bestowed on pious and deserving 
persons. For example, what do you think of Dr. T — t f" 
" Oh ! name him not," loudly exclaimed the quondam 
chancellor, " that is one of my crying sins ; I shall cer- 
tainly be condemned were it only for making. that fellow a 
dean!" 

On his death bed he ordered his gardener to cut down 
some clumps of trees, purely, as it is said, because they 
were agreeable to his son. The gardener willing to wor- 
ship the rising sun, neglected to do it* expecting every 
moment the death of his old master. He, inquiring whe- 
ther his commands had been obeyed, and being answered 
in the negative, easily conceived the gardener's motive 
for disobedience, and sending for him up into his cham- 
ber, thus addressed him : " So, you brute, you have not 
done as I ordered you ; you think I am going: so I am, 
you ugly monster ; but you shall go first ; strip him," 
said he, to some of his attendants, " and kick him out of 
the house." 

MANAGEMENT OF LAND. 

The attention of every farmer should now be given to 
get his stubble lands ploughed, destroying the root weeds, 
and laying it into such sized ridges, as will keep it dry 
during the winter. Where the quantity of land is small, 
and any of the family able to work, this will be more ad- 
vantageously done with the spade. Land that lies on the 
slope of a bill, should not be ploughed directly up and 
down, as that exposes the best of the soil and manure to 
be washed away by heavy rain. The man who ploughs 
and cleans Ms land before Christmas, will have leisure the 
following spring and summer to sow all his crops in the 
early part of their several seasons, by which he mil not 
only have the best chance for a good crop, but he will 
gain time to attend to his fences, and ditches, and many 
other things now, so much to their own loss, neglected 
by small farmers. Root weeds should not be suffered to 
remain ; wherever they are met, they should be raised 
and carried off, to bottom the dung heap ; turning up the 
land at this season and before winter, is very destructive 
of worms and grubs, by their exposure to frost ; in short 
the advantages of winter ploughing are so many, that if 
all the farmers, large and small, would reflect on them, 
they would make every exertion to have their land plough- 
ed before Christinas. — Cottager's Friend. 

COBBETTS -COTTAGE ECONOMY. 

Fowls. — It is perhaps seldom that fowls can be kept 
conveniently about a cottage ; but when they can, three, 
four, or half-a-dozen hens to lay in winter, when the wife 
is at home the greater part of the time, are worth atten- 
tion. They would require but little room, might be bought 
in November and sold in April, and six of them, with 
proper care, might be made to clear every week the pric^ 
of a gallon of flour. If the labour were great I should 
not think of it ; but it is none ; and. I am for neglecting 
nothing in the way of pains, in order to insure a hot din- 
ner every day in winter when the man comes home from 
work. As to the fatting of fowls, information can be of 
no use to those who live in a cottage all their lives ; but 
it may be of some use to those that are born in cottages, 
and go to have-the care of poultry in richer persons' 
houses. : Fowls should be put to fat about a fortnight be- 
fure'they are wanted to be killed. The best food is bar- 
ky-meal wetted with milk, but not wetted too much. 
They should have clear water to drink, and it should be 
frequently changed. 

Ducks,— Water, to swim in, is necessary to the old 
and injurious to the very young. They never should be 
suffered to swim (if water be near) Jail; wow than a month 



old. The old duck will lay in the year, if well kepi, ten 
dozen of eggs ; and that is her best employment ; for 
common hens are the best mothers. It is not good to let 
young ducks out in the morning to eat shigs and worms ; 
for, though they like them, these things kill them if they 
eat a great quantity. Grass, com, white cabbages, and 
lettuces, and especially buck-wheat, cut, when half ripe, 
and flung down in the haulm, make fine ducks. Ducks 
will feed on garbage, and all kinds of filthy things ; but 
their flesh is strong and bad in proportion. They are, in 
Long Island, fatted upon a coarse sort of crab, called a 
horsefoot fish, prodigious quantities of which are cast on 
the shores. The young ducks grow very fast upon this, 
and very fat ; but wo to him that has to smell them when 
they come from the spit ; and, as for eating them, a man 
must have a stomach indeed to do that ! When young, 
they should be fed upon barley-meal, or curds, and kept 
in a warm place in the night time, and not let out early m 
the moming. They should, if possible, be kept from 
water to swim in. It always does them harm ; and, if 
intended to be sold to be killed young, they should never 
go near ponds, ditches, or streams. 

Milk. — As to the pretended unwholesmnencss of milk 
in certain cases ; as to its not being adapted to some con- 
stitutions, I do not believe one word o/ the matter. When 
we talk of the fruits, indeed, which were formerly the 
chief food of a great part of mankind, we should recol- 
lect that those fruits grew in countries that had a sun to 
ripen the fruits, and to put nutritious matter in them. 
But, as to milk, England yields to no country upon the 
face of the earth. Neat cattle will touch nothing that is 
not wholesome in its nature ; nothing that is not wholly 
innoxious. Out of a pail that has ever had grease in it 
they will not drink a drop! though , they be raging with 
thirst. Their very breath is fragrance. And how, then, 
is it possible that unwholsomeness should distil from the 
udder of a cow ? The milk varies, indeed, in its quality 
and taste, according to the variations in the nature of the 
food ; but no food will a cow touch that is any way hos- 
tile to health. Feed young puppies upon milk from the 
cow, and they will never die of that ravaging disease'call- 
ed " the distemper? In short, to suppose that milk 'con- 
tains any thing essentially unwholsome is monstrous. 
When, indeed, the appetite becomes vitiated ; when the 
organs have been long accustomed to food of a more sti- 
mulating nature ; when it has been Tesolved to eat ragouts 
at dinner, and drink wine, and to swallow " a devil" and 
a glass of strong grog at night ; then milk for breakfast 
may be " heavy" and disgusting, and the feeder may stand 
in need of tea or laudanum, which differ only as to de- 
grees of strength, But, and I speak from the most ample 
experience, milk is not " heavy" nor much, less is it un- 
wholesome, when he who uses it rises early, never swallows 
strong drink, and never stuffs himself with flesh of any 
kind.. Many and many a day I scarcely taste of meat, 
and then chiefly at breakfast, and that, too, at an earlier 
hour. Milk is the natural food of young people ; if it be 
"too rich, skim it again and again tdl it be not too rich. 
This is an evil easily cured. If you have now to begin 
with a family of children, they may not like it at first. 
But, persevere ; and the parent who does not do this, 
having the means in his hands, shamefully neglects his 
duty. A son who prefers a " devil" and glass of grog to 
a -haunch of bread and a bowl of cold milk, I regard as a 
pest ; and for this pest the father has to thank himself. 

ANECDOTE. 

Mr. Canlfield, an Irishman, being appointed to succeed 
General Wade in superintending the making of new roads 
in the ' Highlands after the rebellion of 1745, wrote, in 
compliment to his predecessor, 

*' Had you but seen these roads before they were made, . 
You'd have held up your hands and blessed General Wade!" 
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